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NITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AN AMERICAN PRISONER IN COMMUNIST EAST 
GERMANY 





TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1958 


Unrrep Srates Senate, 
SuscoMMITree To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Securtry Acr 
AND Orner INTERNAL Securiry Laws, Or THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:40 p. m., Senator 
Roman L. Hruska presiding. 

Also president: J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
director of research; and F. W. Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Senator Hruska. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Sourwine, whom have we here ? 

Mr. Sourwine. This is Dr. Walter Steinberg, Senator. 

Would you like to be sworn, Dr. Steinberg ? 

Dr. Srernsere. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Dr. Srernperc. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WALTER STEINBERG 


Mr. Sourwine. Thank you, sir. Would you give the reporter your 
full name and present address / 

Dr. Srernperc. Yes. Dr. Walter Steinberg, 2533 South Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Sourwine. What does the doctor stand for ? 

Dr. Srernperc. I am a doctor of surgical chiropody. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you born ! 

Dr. Srernperc. I was born in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have lived there all your life? 

Dr. Srernnera. No; I have lived in California from 1946 to 1954. 

Mr. Sourwine. What has been your education, doctor ? 

Dr. Srernperc. Well, I went through the usual education. Then I 
went to Temple University and studied—I received a degree of doctor 
of surgical chiropody. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you in active practice / 

Dr. Srernrere. At the moment, I have just gotten back and have 
been quite ill from my experiences, so 

Mr. Sourwine. What languages do you speak ? 
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Dr. Srernnerc. I speak German, French, and these 3—when I say 
3, I mean English, of course, too. I also understand and can speak 
some words in Spanish. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever visited East Berlin, Germany ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. When ? 

Dr. Srernserc. I was there last year; I came last June. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that your first and only visit to East Berlin? 

Dr. Sternsere. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. For what purpose did you go there, Doctor ? 

Dr. Sternserc. I went there mainly as a tourist. I also went to the 
Poznan Fair in Poland, last June. 

Mr. Sourwine. When was it that you went to East Berlin? 

Dr. STEINBERG. ae that, please. 


Mr. SourwIne. en was it that you went to East Berlin? What 
month ? 


Dr. Srernserc. In June? 

Mr. Sourwrne. And you stayed there how long? 

Dr. Sretnserc. Oh, I didn’t actually stay in East Berlin, because I 
lived in West Berlin, you see. Just on occasion I went to East Berlin. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you in East Berlin on September 5, 1957 ? 

Dr. Sternserc. September 6. That is the day I was arrested. 

a Sourwrne. You were arrested in East Berlin on September 6, 
1957 ¢ 

Dr. Srernsere. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell the committee as fully as you can 
remember the circumstances of your arrest ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Well, someone a couple of days previously ran into 
my car in East Berlin in the vicinity of Stalinalle, and I had a passen- 
ger with me, a semicrippled man by the name of Joseph Guttmann, a 
Swiss national. At that time, the man who rammed me didn’t say 
anything. He said, “Wait for the police.” Then the police came, 
and he showed some card of some sort, I don’t know. I was about 20 
feet away from him, so I didn’t see what was going on, but he went 
on his way right away, immediately. 

They told me that I was the fault of it. The man hit me, and it 
was my fault. They took my camera, my passport, and my interna- 
tional driver’s license. They went back to their car and they must 
have had a conference for some 20 or 25 minutes. I don’t know what 
they were doing, because I was standing by my car. Then they came 
back and told me I’m guilty of breaking the law. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You say “they.” This is the East German police ? 

Dr. Sternserc. Yes; they were the police in green uniform. 

Mr. Sourwtne. What does the green uniform distinguish ? 

Dr. Sternserc. That is the—well, traffic and criminal police. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 

Dr. Sretnserc. They told me that they would have to hold the car 
because, since I lived in West Berlin, I wouldn’t come back, so they 
told me to come back in 48 hours to pick it up, and I would just have 
to pay a fine. So I left. The other man was rather—well, he didn’t 
feel good about it, either. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is your passenger ? 

Dr. Srernperc. Passenger, yes. 
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Then I have a friend in West Berlin that drove me, on the 6th of 
September, about noon, to East Berlin to the police precinct there, 
the central police precinct, and that was—the Alexander Platz, it is 
called, where the police precinct is. 

I went in and identified myself and told them I had come to pay 
the fine, and they said, “You wait a few minutes.” Then they tele- 
phoned, and then they made me sit for a little while and they told 
me, “Someone wants to speak to you.” Someone came and—in civilian 
clothes, not in a police uniform—and took me into a small office 
and said, “You knew this man Guttmann. He was in your car.” 

I told them, “Yes, what about it?” They told me, “Well, this man 
is a bandit and a—I don’t know how you would translate that word 
in English. I guess “galner” is a gangster, or something similar to 
that. Itis hard to say what it really means. 

“You told us you bought a camera from him,” which I did, you 
see. I said I did, and they said, “This is punishable, because you 
are not supposed to buy a camera from anyone in East Berlin unless 
you have permission.” 

I said I was ignorant of that particular regulation. They said, 
“Well, it is not so bad. We don’t do much to people like that. We 
just don’t know you, yousee. We want to know you.” 

I said, “Well, I can give you some facts about myself, if you like.” 

Meanwhile, I told them if they wanted the camera, I would have 
it back for them. They said, “Well, if you did, you could get out; 
it would help release you.” So I had them call my friend who was 
waiting in his car. He went back to West Berlin to where I was 
staying to pick up the camera. 

Meanwhile, they took a statement from me concerning the fact that 
I had met this man and bought the camera from him and that I 
didn’t know I shouldn’t have bought the camera from him. So my 
friend came back, and they told me, “Well, you can’t go.” 

I said, “Well, you said I would be able to go.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Your friend brought the camera? 

Dr. Sternserc. He brought the camera back. 

Mr. Sourwine. They took it ? 

Dr. Sternserc. They took it; yes. Then they told him that he could 
go, and they emptied out all my pockets—well, they made me empty 
all my pockets, and they told me, “You will have to be held over to- 
morrow night to see the judge, but that is just routine.” So the next 
day, sometime in the morning 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you held that night ? 

Dr. Srernserc. I was held that night in the same building. It is 
called the Criminal Investigation Building in East Berlin on Alex- 
ander Platz, the same spot. They put me in solitary confinement in 
a small room with a straw bed, and then the next morning, oh, I was 
quite ill about this whole thing. The next morning they called me 
before this so-called judge and his—I guess what you would call the 
district attorney of some sort. They asked me about the fact that I 
bought the camera. They asked me why I bought it, and I said for 
my own use. They gave me a test—that is, asked me, with the light 
in this room, what opening would you use and what speed? I told 
them, and they were satisfied with the answer. 

I told them I had a ship ticket to leave on the 17th of September 
to go back to the United States, and that I would like to get out in 
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time to go home. They said, “Oh, don’t worry about it, it is nothing 
serious. We have to only hold you a few days. We want to make sure 
you aren’t involved in anything else with this man as far as”—they 
accused him of being a black marketeer. So I asked them what about 
my Government, informing my consulate. They said, “Oh, you will 
be allowed to inform your consulate, and of course, you will be able 
to see someone in a few days. A secretary will help you to be 
released.” 

I was arrested on a Friday, so this was on a Saturday morning. 
They told me on Tuesday that I could see this secretary, you see, so 
they put me back into this solitary confinement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, on that morning, Saturday, was there a trial 
on anything resembling a trial ! 

Dr. Srernperc. No, it was actually only what you would call a sort 
of hearing type of thing, you know. They held me for investigation. 
That is all. I mean, I asked about a lawyer, and they said, “We don’t 
have such things now for you.” 

Mr. Sourwine. As background, before you go ahead with what 
happened after Saturday, what had been your knowledge or acquaint- 
anceship with Guttmann, the semi-invalid who was in the car? 

Dr. Sretnperc. Well, I originally met him in Paris for just about 
a half hour at one time. He was working for an American news- 
paper. Well, it wasn’t a newspaper; it was actually a monthly maga- 
zine. He was the associate editor to this magazine. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the magazine ? 

Dr. Srernserc. It was called the Paris Kiosk. It was a magazine 
designed for American tourists. It is out of existence at the moment. 

I happened to go there because there was a friend of mine who was 
picking up advertising for this magazine. I went there, and Guttmann 
was there at this time. I only spoke with him for about a half hour, 
and never saw him again after that. But his arm is paralyzed this 
way [indicating] and his leg is shorter than the other, and he walks 
with a definite paralytic gait. Apparently he was paralyzed at birth, 
cerebral blood tumor due to trauma of the brain. The man actually 
is very capable in his speaking. According to what I found out, he 
knows 10 languages. 

Mr. Sourwine. You saw him on this first occasion in Paris. When 
did you see him again ? 

Dr. Srernperc. The next time I saw him again was in Berlin, on 
the Kurfurstendam. This is West Berlin, not East Berlin. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You met him there just by chance? 

Dr. Srernserc. Yes, by chance. I didn’t recall his name, but I just 
noticed the way he was going. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did he happen to be in your car on the 4th 
of September ? 

Dr. Sretnserc. At this time I wanted to, as sort of a grand climax 
to my trip, I wanted to take a tour through Russia. I went to the 
Intourist Bureau in East Berlin, and they told me it would cost $30 
a day to go as an individual. ‘They said, “Well, with groups, it is 
probably quite a bit cheaper, but you would have to find out about 
that; we don’t handle that.” So when I saw Guttmann, when I first 
met him in the Kurfurstendam, he asked me why I was in Berlin. 
I told him I was here for a while. There was a film festival, also, 
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at that particular time. I told him that I wanted to go to Russia, but 
I couldn’t afford to pay $30 a day for the trip. So he told me that 
he is involved in trade, East-West trade, with Switzerland and 
France, and some of the behind-the-Iron-Curtain countries such as 
Poland, Russia, and some others. He told me he knows certain 
people he could help me arrange to go with a group on tour, or 
something like that. He told me to meet him again in East Berlin. 
He was living in a hotel in East Berlin. 

I went to meet him, and he went to the Russian Embassy there to 
try to help me get a visa, you see. 

Mr. Sourwine. This was after you were coming from the Embassy 
that your car was run into? 

Dr. Sretnserc. No, he told me on one pesthoula occasion that the 
were working on it and for me to meet him again, you see. Then 
came to meet him again, and that was about the time this thing oc- 
curred. Of course, he told me he was involved in selling photo 
equipment, with East and West trade, and that I could buy a camera 
from him if I wanted to take pictures. 

Mr. Sourwine. What kind of a camera was it ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Contax. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was that made? 

Dr. Sternserc. Germany. Zeiss. 

Mr. SourwineE. East Germany or West Germany ? 

Dr. Sternserc. East Germany. The original Zeiss plant is in Jena, 
which is in East Germany. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is where this camera was made? 

Dr. Srernperc. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Unless you left out something you want to tell 
us as you go along, we are back to Saturday, the 7th of September, 


1957, and you have just had what you call a sort of preliminary 
hearing ? 


Dr, Sternsera. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What happened after that ? 

Dr. StetnserG. They put me back in the cell—— 

Mr. Sourwine. The same cell ? 

Dr. Srernserc. To the same cell. 

On Tuesday, the following week, I was called to go to this secre- 
tary—it was a woman—about in her middle forties, and I told her 
my story. She wrote it down, and I told her that I had to take a 
ship too. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was she an American? 

Dr. Srernserc. No; she was an East German. 

Mr. Sourwine. You had been told, had you not, that you could see 
a secretary from your Legation ? 

Dr. Srernserc. No; they told me I could write to my Legation. 

Mr. Sourwine. Oh, I see. 

Dr. Srernserc. But they never mentioned about me seeing any- 
one. But this secretary was working for them, and she was supposed 
to bring a sort of plea up to have me released. It is apparently a 
method that they utilize. She told me, “For this particular thing, 
you should be immediately released, and I have no idea why they are 
holding you, and I'll speak to the state attorney,” meaning this stats- 
enwald, as they call it here, and get this thing cleared up. 
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Well, I left her, and I never heard anything more. Meanwhile, 
just to make this perfectly clear, this was a criminal police investi- 
gation jail. It was not a secret police jail, which I fell into very 
shortly afterward, which I am coming to in my story. Apparently 
the thing was going on somehow or other. I don’t know exactly 
what they were doing with Guttmann, and what they had on him, 
because they never told me anything about it except that I tried to see 
someone, an officer of the police, and one came to me and explained to 
me, “Well, we are investigating this man and unfortunately, since 
you happen to have had him in your car and bought the camera from 
him, we have got to be certain you were not further involved with him 
on any of this activity.” 

Senator Hruska. Had he been arrested ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Yes, he was arrested the day before I was, appar- 
ently, because he was there. They told me that he was. 

I asked them about writing to my consulate, and they told me they 
would allow it, and they came with paper and pencil. Of course, 
I wasn’t allowed to have anything. My pockets were just empty. 
I was wearing my own clothes except my underwear and socks, which 
they gave mé. 

The food was horrible. It is no use going into detail about that— 
black bread for breakfast, and stuff like that. 

Incidentally, I was not allowed to speak to any other prisoner. 
The only time I could see any other prisoner is when we went out for 
a 20-minute or 25-minute walk, for which they took us up on the roof 
of the building there, and there was a guard with a machinegun up 
there. There were maybe 18 or 20 men up there. The place was 
built in sort of tiers. It looked like a huge bird cage, in a sort of 
fence, because it was a skyline right directly up, and then these dif- 
ferent tiers of prisoners. They apparently had quite a few prisoners 
there, women as well as men, but the women were in the lower tiers 
and the men in the upper tiers. 

I asked them also that I didn’t like the idea of them not getting 
some information for me, and they told me, “We have got to just wait, 
and you may have to be a witness against this man, you see, and that 
is what we are holding you for.” They gave me, like I say, a paper 
and pencil to write a letter to the consulate, but Mr. O’Brien, the 
American consul in West Berlin, after my release, told me he never 
received any letter or any communication from the East Germans. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you write a letter? 

Dr. Srernsera. Yes, I wrote one. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you address it to Mr. O’Brien? 

Dr. SternserG. Yes, to the American consulate. 

Mr. Sourwine. To whom did you give it ¢ 

Dr. Stetnsera. To the officer at the prison there. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he tell you it would be delivered ? 

Dr, Srernserc. Yes. Well, I apparently felt it would be delivered. 
That is what they told me, that I 

Mr. Sourwineg. They had furnished the paper and pencil ? 

Dr. Srernserc. They furnished the paper and pencil for me. I 
wrote quite a long letter and tried to give them some facts as to what 
had happened to me, but the letter was never delivered. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 
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Dr. Srernserc. Anyway, I was held there for about 2 to 3 weeks. 
Oh, incidentally, just before I was being held, the officer came and 
ask him. I was alone in solitar y confinement 
with notline to do. You go out of your mind. The officer told me 
there that they would transfer me to another cell with other men in a 
couple of days. Incidentally, at the criminal police investigation 
prison, no one laid a finger on me, and I was treated strictly, but no 
one did anything to me. That came later, when I fell into the hands 
of the secret police. That is another group ‘of boys of another category 
and a different school. 

Well, about 2 days after I spoke to this officer, they called me, and 
they told me to go take everything out—I had two blankets, and I 
had a bowl with a spoon and a cup, and that is about all. They sent 
me to take a shower and gave me my own underwear and my own 
socks, and apparently they felt that I was being transferred either to 
ae cell or else 1 was going to court, or was going to be released. 

I didn’t know what w as happening. 

They put me into a cell, and I had to wait there for about 2 or 3 
hours, and then came a heavy-set man. He asked me my name, and I 
told him my ame and he said, “Put your hands out.” I put my hands 
out, and he put handcuffs on me, and he brutally grabbed me by the 
handcuffs and just dragged me through the door into a W aiting van. 

Mr. Sourwine. A police van ¢ 

Dr. Srernserc. Well, it was a secret police van. I don’t know what 
the regular police vans were like, because I never rode in the regular 
criminal police one, but this was a secret police one, because that is 
where I went, to the secret police. I was put into a little cubbyhole 
about the width of this chair I am in now. I was handcuffed, and my 
legs were sort of—well, I was cramped like this, you see. I had no 
place to move. 

They slammed a steel door on me, and I was sitting in a cubbyhole 
like this, completely dark. I couldn’t see where I was going, and 
just like that. Apparently, they had some slits at the bottom, because 
I saw a little light coming out that gave you some air. That is all. 
And there I was, cramped in this little spot. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know who the man was that took you out to 
that van ? 

Dr. Srereere. No, I never get names—I never got any names of 
the secret police. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Go ahead. 

Dr. Srernperc. Well, now began the thing similar to the trial by 
Kafka. I don’t know if you are familiar with it, but you start getting 
accused of things you never did, and you don’t know what they are 
doing to you, and—well, anyway, I rode about a half hour in this 

van, ‘and still, at this time, I didn’t know I was in the hands of the 
secret police, because the man that took me into the van and pushed me 
in there was in civilian clothes. He wasn’t wearing any uniform of any 
sort. 

When they opened the door, I heard Guttman’s voice going into the 
van, so I knew he was in the van, too. How did I hear his voice was 
like I say, he was semiparalyzed, and apparently they were rough 
with him, ‘and he told them that he is—well, he is a cripple, and that 
he couldn’t get in quick, you see. So I know he was in the van also. 

28413—58——2 
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Whether there was any other people thrown into the van at the same 
time, I have no idea. But I have strong beliefs that it was just us two. 

When they took me out of the van, they didn’t give me a chance to 
either look around for a moment, because I was completely—I was 
dragged out. They grabbed me immediately by the handcuffs and 
dragged me quickly so as for me not to get any bearing or have any 
idea of seeing the courtyard or whatever I came into. I did hear a 
steel door or two shut, so apparently they had a few doors before you 
got into the secret police prison. 

I was taken immediately into a small office. There was a very large 
man, like a bull type. He was wearing a uniform, with boots. The 
pants were blue pants, and he wore a khaki jacket, and this man in 
civilian clothes, the one that took mein. As I looked around, I saw a 
couple of other—they were wearing blue pants sort of in Russian style, 
these bell-bottom-trouser type of pants, and it had a red streak on the 
side, and they were wearing khaki jackets and a cap. This cap had 
sort of three circles in it, one within the other, the colors of the East 
German Communist flag. It is black, yellow, and red, and they were 
wearing some—for the party, some sort of Communist buttons. We 
would say émblems of some sort and badges. They like to parade 
around with badges. 

Well, I thought—I was really frightened at that time. Boy, I was 
scared to death. I didn’t know what happened to me. It was just like 
a sledge hammer that fell on my head. Where am I? Am [I in the 
hands of the Russians? What happened to me? I figured I was in 
Siberia. I had a oneway ticket, and this is it. 

They told me in rough languages, “We know how to take care of 
American spies.” I said, “I’m no spy.” I was really scared. 

They said, “We know you.” So this was it. So they told me to take 
all my clothes off, and they gave me an examination, a physical exami- 
nation. It was not exactly—it wasn’t a medical examination, but it 
was an examination to see if I carried any concealed papers on my 
person, and they checked the heels of my shoes. They looked through 
all my clothes. Whatever personal cards I had in my wallet they asked 
me about. What isthis? what is this? what is this?—you know. What 
is this money? what is that? The bull was typing and the other in 
civilian clothes would ask me the questions. 

I told them, “Why am I here? What are you doing to me?” He 
said, “Oh, you will soon find out why you are here.” I said, “Oh, I 
didn’t do anything.” 

“Oh, yes, you didn’t do anything; we know.” I said, “I want some- 
body from my Government to speak to.” “Does your Government 
have any consulate here? Where is your American consulate?” 

I said, “In West Berlin.” 

“Well, you can’t see anybody from your Government now. You 
are under German law now.” This was all spoken in German. There 
are no English used at any time. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I gather from the fact that you had your wallet 
with you there at the secret police station that your personal belong- 
ings had been returned to you when you left the military or rather, 
the criminal police station ? 

Dr. Srernperc. They were not returned to me. They apparently 
took it in a bag and took it with them. 
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Mr. Sourwine. I see. They had it at the secret police station, but 
you had not had it returned to you? 

Dr. Srernserc. No; it was not returned to me personally, no. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 

Dr. Srernperc. They asked me where I lived in the United States 
and my parents’ name. They told me—I asked them where I was. 
They said the statsicherheit organ, which means the state security or- 
ganization. That is the nearest I can translate it in English, which, of 
course, means to us, actually, secret police. They were very rough 
with me there. They gave me some kind of clothes, and I said, “I don’t 
want to wear this.” 

They said, “Well, you had better wear it,” and they shoved me over. 
The stuff was on the floor there. They gave me striped underwear, 
which means in German—it had a big “G” on it, which means in Ger- 
man gefanginer, which means prisoner, of course. They gave me socks 
and a sort of Charlie Chaplin type of uniform. I had to wear a blue 
jacket, in which all the pockets were sewed up. ‘There were three 
pockets, and they were all sewed up. It was too big for me, and they 
gave a blue pants, which were supposed to fit together with this blue 
jacket. That was very large. It fell down all the time. I had to hold 
it. There was no belt or anything. I just had to hold on to it. 

They took my shoelaces out of my shoes, and they allowed me my 
own shoes to wear after they had checked the heels, as I mentioned 
previously. One pocket only was open in my pants, and it was on the 
right-hand side. 

Then they turned me over to a couple of bullies who were wearing 
just khaki uniforms, not blue pants. They were wearing just khaki 
pants, a khaki jacket and a fatigue type of cap. They grabbed me and 
took me—well, in this place, it seemed like there was all steel doors, 
with just a hole to look through, and this hole, the person who was in 
the cell cannot look out, because there is a piece of metal fitted over this 
hole, and they move it, see, and look through, and then the metal goes 
back again and swings back to its original position. It seemed like 
there were six walls there. They took me up a couple of flights of 
stairs and took me into—actually, they shoved me into a dungeon- 
type—I call it an Etruscan tomb type of affair, because it was, well, 
about 12 feet long and about 6 feet wide, and there was a platform, 
a wooden platform which left about a yard distance from the actual 
cell door, and, like I say, the actual width of the cell was about 2 yards, 
about 6 feet. 

There was an open toilet on one side, with a pipe leading into it, 
and on the other side there was a large box which contained a heating 
apparatus, which I presume was a radiator, but it was covered over by 
a box affair, a thing made out of metal. This particular platform, 
this wooden platform, was curved upward so that the distance—well, 
actually, the ceiling was rounded, and it was painted, I think, with 
oil paint in there, sort of white and blue—well, more a greenish color, 
and the platform was the place that you were supposed to sleep on, 
this wooden platform, and you had a very thin mattress and a cou- 
ple of blankets. That is what they threw in your cell for you. There 
was a small window at the end of this platform, just above it, about 
a foot or so above it, and it was black, you couldn’t look through. I 
guess you would call it stone glass, but it was double. It was one 
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window outside with steel bars through, and then there were two 
little windows in front of it with a little distance between the two, 
and then there was a sort of little window that you can open about this 
wide [indicating], you see, and the air came from the sides, actually, 
from the sides of the window, rather than directly. 

So you couldn’t see anything through his window, and the inner 
window was reinforced with a chicken wire type of affair. That was 
it, they told me. 

There was some sort of paper plastered on the door, in German, and 
which I couldn’t completely understand, but it seemed to me to say 
that everything is not allowed. You can’t whistle, you can’t sing, you 
have to just sit in one position. You are not allowed to lay down, 
you are not allowed to knock at the door or make any disturbance. 
When the guard comes, you are supposed to put your face to the wall 
with your hands behind your back and not turn around until they 
ask you to turn around. They told me that I can sit on this corner 
of this platform—there was a mattress here, and I had to sit on 1 
corner, on the wooden platform, in 1 position 16 hours a day. They 
said the hours from 6 in the morning until 10 o’clock at night. So 
that is how I had to sit, and a couple of times that I leaned back and 
they caught me lying or leaning back, because your back starts to hurt 
you, they come in and throw you down. They hit my head up against 
the wall, banged my head up against the cell wall, and shouted insults 
at me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you been tried for any offense at this time? 

Dr. Srernperc. I wasn’t tried for anything. Their general idea 
was to—I heard screaming at times when I was in the cell. I couldn’t 
see any other prisoner. I was not allowed—there is a sort of catwalk 
for prisoners going by, and for other purposes. You can only hear 
footsteps and whispering of the guards one to the other, but you can’t 
see anyone. ‘They don’t allow one prisoner ever to get a look at an- 
other prisoner ms they prearrange it, you see. They have a light 
in the cell above the door, and it sort of a spotlight affair, and it come 
on when it starts to get dark. It is very bad on the nervous system, 
as well as the eyes. 

When I think about my experiences, I get kind of nervous about it, 
because I haven’t recuperated, actually, from it. I doubt if I ever 
will. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How long did you stay in that cell ? 

Dr. Sreryserc. Well, in this particular cell, I stayed until they 
broke me completely. What they did was they came in and told me 
that they know what they are going to do with me, and they are 
going to fix me that I never get out, and “You had better tell us 
about your crimes against the great Socialist peace camp, because we 
know the American aggressors.” They never used our country in 
any other terms but as American aggressors, and imperialists. They 
call us “From the imperialist camp.” That is their terminology. 

Well, I had to drink out of the toilet. My drinking water came out 
of the toilet, and also I had to wash in the toilet. There was a button 
you could flush with. It was pretty bad psychologically, more so 
than sanitarily, because I could flush the water so that I could scoop 
out the water with my hands and drink it from the toilet. 
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This whole process of working me over—I asked them for a Bible, 
after I was there for some days. I asked one of the guards—you see, 
you can’t talk with one of these guards, because they don’t answer 
you. The only answer that they give you is, “Shut your trap,” in 
German, of course, or push you or throw you up against the wall. 
There is no human contact at all. These people are just brutal ma- 
chines. That is the nearest I can put it. There is absolutely nothing 
you can ask them about. I asked them about a Bible, and the answer 
they gave me was, “We don’t carry such things here. We are material- 
ists, and to believe in God is nonsense.” And slammed the door right 
in my face. So I couldn’t have any possibility to—well, I prayed 
pretty hard those days, I can assure you. I was actually at the point 
of desperation, complete desperation. I was completely cut off, com- 
pletely, absolutely. I finally reached a point where, through the physi- 
cal pain that I was suffering, including the food, the type of horrible 
food that they gave me—lI can tell you about that, if you would like 
to know about what I ate. 

I had three pieces of black bread with tinted cold water in the morn- 
ing that they called coffee, which is actually an ersatz coffee of some 
sort. There was a scrape of margarine on it that just filled in the 
pores of this black bread. 

For lunch I had some soup. Usually it was quite cold when I got 
it, and the soup consisted either of beans—not lima beans, buckeye 
peas or something. Or else kraut, cabbage soup mixed with potatoes 
or a sort of yellow pea soup, with no bread, just this soup, you see. 
There were sometimes a couple of pieces of pork fat in it, and that is 
all. That is the type of meals. Then at night, I would get the black 
bread again and this colored water. That was my food. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long were you imprisoned altogether ? 

Dr. Srernperc. A little over 6 months. 

Senator Hruska. In that same building? In that same cell? 

Dr. Sternserc. Yes, they would transfer me—I’ll tell you how they 
transferred me. I got to a point where, with the accusations—they 
called me up to the secret police officer’s and he threw accusations at 
me about working with this man against this Socialist state, and that 
I was conveying information, I was working with the American CIC, 
which we call the CIA—that is, the Counter Intelligence Service. 
They would tell me names of people that they knew I was in contact 
with, and “You can’t lie to us.” I told them I knew nothing about 
this, I had nothing to do with any intelligence service, I was just a 
tourist. They said, “Oh, we know. We know you, because this 
other man gave us information about you,” Guttmann. Which was 
a lie, you see. They were just using it to get me to break down. They 
finally got me to a point in this cell where—well, I had a sweater 
underneath. It was quite cold in there, and they allowed me to have 
a little sweater when they first gave me these clothes, you know. 

I put one sleeve of this sweater—I felt this was the end. Actually, 
I just went out of my mind. I reached such a point that I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I put one sleeve of this sweater in the crack of 
this little window up there. Well, you can’t hang yourself, because 
there is no distance to actually hang. You can maybe strangle your- 
self, but you couldn’t hang yourself. I put the other sleeve around 
my neck, from the sweater, and I tried to strangle myself. But it 
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didn’t work, because they come every 5 or 10 minutes to look into the 
cells, because they anticipate these things all the time. 

For example, as far as shaving is concerned, you can’t shave your- 
self; they don’t allow you with a razor in your hand. Once a week, 
they have an electric-type razor, but not the type you use for your face, 
but the type you use for a haircut. Once a week they take you for 
this. That is a torture in itself, because it is probably made badly, as 
well as not suitable for the face, and it actually yanks or pulls the 
hairs on your face, and never gives you any sort of a shave. It just 
takes a little off the growth, but meanwhile, you are getting a nice 
bit of torture by this pinching and pulling of that type of razor. 

Well, to go back, I tried to strangle myself or choke myself, and 
they came in and pulled me down. ‘They threw a bucket of water on 
my face and they had the guard watching me, and then the big shot 
came about an hour later. Well, I think it was one of the big shots, 
this man who took me from the other prison. 

Mr. Sourwine. The same man who had originally taken you into 
custody for the secret police ? 

Dr. Srernserc. That is right, and he was wearing a uniform at this 
particular time. He told me, “We are going to put you in a cell with 
another man, but just contro! yourself,” or the equivalent in German. 

They came about an hour or so later and took me to a cell and put me 
in with another man. Now, this cell was better than the original cell 
I was in—the original cell where I was. I was 2 or 3 weeks, first of 
all, in solitary confinement by the criminal police, you see. Then they 
took me to the secret police, and I was there 2 or 3 week, also in soll- 
tary confinement. I was in solitary confinement about 5 or 6 weeks be- 
fore I had this breakdown. This other cell was with two small beds, 
and you actually had a bed. It wasn’t a wooden platform any more 
that you were lying on. There was the same toilet arrangement as the 
other, with the waterpipe leading into it. The room was a little larger, 
and it wasn’t built as a tomb, rounded. It was square, just an ordinary 
cell. 

Mr. Sourwtine. This was in the same building ? 

Dr. Srernserc. In the same building, yes. Actually, on the same 
floor, but quite a distance from where I was. 

This other man—lI found out very shortly that this man was work- 
ing for them, that they had put me in with, you see. But the idea 
was that they felt they couldn’t get any more information, or they 
had broken me as far as they wanted to. I was a total mental and 
quite a physical wreck at this time, and they felt they would use the 
soft treatment of some sort or another to get this man to speak friendly 
with me and pump me for this information. “You can tell me” a lot 
of things—you know. He claimed he was there because he was bring- 
ing in an illegal newspaper into East Germany from West Berlin, 
that he was a courier, and that he was arrested at home after he had 
been doing this work for about 2 years; that he had an illegal radio 
transmitter in his house, but the story seemed strange to me, when I 
figured that he told me his wife was home at the time and that his 
wife was not dragged in. Certainly, in Communist countries, if they 
arrest a man for such a so-called serious crime against the state, they 
certainly would bring his wife in at the same time. They don’t leave 
a woman go for that, you know. So I felt his story was fishy right 
from the beginning. 
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We discussed my case, and he started asking me, “Well, you can 
tell me.” He mentioned names of certain people that worked in East 
Berlin, German names and some American names, and certain ad- 
dresses, and told me, “I have these contacts there. You should know 
if you work for the CIC,” and I told him I didn’t. He said, “Oh, 
you can tell me, because we are both in the same boat.” I told him, 
“I don’t have anything to tell you about that. They asked me what 
I was doing in Poland.” 

He spent maybe a month or so with me, and during this time he 
was being called quite frequently up to the questioning offices, and he 
would come back, and this soup—he would say—he would only have 
a couple of spoonfuls of soup and tell me that he was not hungry, he 
was too nervous from being questioned, but I think he was having 
meals there and then coming back to the cell. 

Mr. Sourwine. All this time you were in the cell with this man, 
were you treated cruelly or abused physically in any way? 

Dr. Srervperc. Well, yes. A couple of times they—well, for ex- 
ample, I went to the doctor there. After my breakdown, they sent me 
to the doctor. He told me—well, the doctor is not there permanently. 
Apparently he is there once a week or so, and the next day after my 
breakdown, I spoke—they sent me to the doctor. He examined me 
very superficially, and I told him, “Why are they doing this to me, and 
why are they holding me?” He said—he actually shouted at me. He 
said, “We are not sentimental here.” He says, “lam political.” That 
was his answer. “We don’t have any sentiment. If you did the 
crimes against our country, that is too bad for you.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever at any time tried for any crime 
where charges were brought against you ? 

Dr. Srernsere. Yes, that comes later. ‘The story goes on. There 
is quite a bit to this story. Iam giving you quite a few details about 
it. We are coming to this episode, unless you want me to skip a few 
things. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Go ahead. What time was this? What time were 
you tried? 

Dr. Srernpere. I was tried in January, and right now I am still in 
October. 

Mr. Sourwine. Up to this time, had you ever been permitted to have 
an attorney of your own choice? 

Dr. Srernpera. No, never. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you permitted to attend any religious services ? 

Dr. Sretnperae. No, never. In fact, even asking for a Bible, as I 
mentioned earlier, was regarded as a insult. 

Mr. Sourwine. I believe you told me that he said they do not have 
opiates in the prison referring to the Bible as an opiate ? 

Dr. SternserG. That religion in general is an opiate. 

Mr. Sourwine. Referring there to Marx’ statement that religion is 
the opiate of the people? 

Dr. Srernserc. That is probably it; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you permitted to have any witnesses in your 
defense ? 

Dr. Sternserc. Never. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right; go ahead. You are in October now. 

Dr. Sretnsere. Yes. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. You have been there a month in custody, and you 
have had no charges brought against you, no trial? No outside 
contact ? 

. Sretmnserc. Absolutely none. I wasn’t allowed to write any- 
ody. 

This man I was in the cell with—we spoke about culture. I know 
quite a bit about German culture, Goethe and Schiller and Kant, 
and quite a few of the philosophers and also quite a few of the com- 
posers. He said, “You must have been born in Germany, you are not 
telling the truth. You know too much about German culture.” I 
said, “I am an American. I have studied literature of various coun- 
tries, and I happen to know quite a little bit about German literature, 
and culture as well.” He finally came around to the realization that 
I was not guilty of any crime, and that I actually was kidnaped. He 
vm the German term for “kidnaped” with reference to my being 
there. 

I told him, “Why do they hold me?” He said, “What is wrong 
with your Government? They should do something. Where is your 
Government? If a Russian were in the same position as you are in, 
Russia woud raise a lot of trouble.” 

Mr. Sourwine. At this time, did your Government know you were 
in prison ? 

Dr. Sretnserc. Well, I believe so, because my friend who came to 
bring the camera back and went back to West Berlin spread the 
alarm that I was being held. Immediately he spread the alarm that 
I was being held by East German Communists. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know what, if anything, the Government 
did in your behalf ? 

Dr. Srernserc. All I know is when I was freed, and before I had 
my press conference, I spoke to Mr. O’Brien, at the consulate, and he 
told me that when he found out that I was being held, he wanted to 
find out for what reason I was being held and there were a couple of 
witnesses in West Berlin, people that I knew that knew that I didn’t 
do anything, you see, and he subsequently apparently informed Wash- 
ington of what happened to me, and he told me that he went to the 
Russian commandant himself and asked him about it. The Russian 
commandant told him, as the Russian commandant now tells our of- 
ficials in West Berlin, that we have nothing to do with this, we don’t 
know anything about this man. If you want to find out about this 
man, send somebody to the East German Government, because they are 
the legal authority there. In other words, it was a blackmail type of 
situation in which I was being held. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you see any Russians or hear any Russians in 
East Germany ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Not knowingly. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you hear the Russian language spoken ? 

Dr. Srerneerc. Actually, a couple of guards made some remarks 
in Russian, but I don’t recall any—I wouldn’t say they were Rus- 
sians. They may have been Germans using some Russian words, but 
I never actually was interviewed by any Russians at all, as far as I 
know, you see. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Now, go ahead. This is still October you are telling 
us about ? 
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Dr. Srernserc. Some time in October, they told me that they 
wanted to have—someone was going to come and speak to me, and 
they took me out of my cell and shaved-me with a regular razor, so I 
had a good shave, and I thought, “Well, something has broken in this 
case. Something has happened.” 

A man came—well, they took the other prisoner out of the cell, and 
someone came, this man that I told you about, the one that took me 
originally there. I guess he was warden of the secret police prison 
where I was being held, and he came with a man in civilian clothes. 
The man asked me my name. I told him my name, and he told me 
he was a state attorney. I never saw this man previously. He was a 
short man with gray hair, and he told me, “How do you feel?” I 
told him, “I amasickman. You know what happened to me, and why 
are these people brutal to me?” His answer to me was, “This is no 
hotel.” I told him, “I know this is no hotel, but I am here for nothing. 
What are you doing, why are they keeping me here?” He said, “That 
is your Government's fault.” 

r. Sourwrne. What did he mean by that? Did you understand 
it? 

Dr. Srernserc. I didn’t quite understand. I asked him why. He 
said, “Well, it is your Government’s fault.” He said, “You will find 
out.” Then he went to tell me, “Do you know what happened re- 
cently?” I told him I didn’t know what happened recently, because 
I was never informed of anything, and I was out of touch with the 
world. He went around then boasting about the sputnik. He said, 
“Our great Socialist camp has put this satellite into space and we have 
now proved that our science is higher than anything that the im- 
perialists today could do.” I mean, he just referred—I knew who he 
meant by the imperialists. Of course, they refer to the West German 
Government as the Adenauer imperialist puppet of our country. That 
is the way they refer to the United States, of course. They don’t mind 
insulting our country. I had to watch what I said to them, too. I was 
frightened enough to death. I didn’t want to be thrown into some- 
thing else again. 

Mr. Sourwinr. You spoke of blackmail. You said they were black- 
mailing the United States. Did you have a feeling that you were 
simply | a pawn in the game they were playing to try to get recognition 
from the United States for East Ger many ? 

Dr. Srernzere. I started to feel that. At this moment, I wasn’t sure 
yet, because I didn’t know what complications were involved. 

Mr. Sourwtine. I don’t mean to hurry you. You go ahead. 

Dr. Srernpere. Yes. This man was there only about 15 minutes, 
and he disappeared. He went away. Later on, some days later, they 
took me to an office where this capt: in—apparently it was a captain 
of the secret police—why I say “captain” is because, he came with this 
German that was in my cell, he apparently knew quite a bit. For 
example, he told me where I was. I happened to find out from him 
that I happened to be in Panko, which is a section of East Berlin 
where the big shots of the East German Communist puppet regime 
live, and also he told me the insignias of the East German police, the 
Communist insignias. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you called this man a captain, it was because 
he wore the insignia which you had been told was the insignia of a 
captain ? 

28418—58——3 
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1a SrernBerG. Yes. I had been informed by this prisoner I was 
with. 

Mr. Sourwine. You still have no name. You hadn’t come into con- 
tact yet with anybody whose name you learned ? 

Dr. Srernserc. No, not at all. This man in the cell gave me his 
name, but I don’t think it was a right name, so it doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Sourwine. What name did he give you ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Krueger. 

Mr. Sourwine. Krueger ? 

Dr. Srernsera. Peter Krueger. 

Mr. Sourwinez. Is that K-r-u-e-g-e-r ? 

Dr. Sternpera. I believe so. 

Mr. Sourwing, All right. 

Dr. Sretnsere. Of course, we had nothing to do. I wanted to find 
out about getting something to read. He told me when I go for m 
interview 1 should ask the secret police captain and maybe they will 
give me something to read. 

Incidentally, to get back to the doctor again, the only medicament I 
ever received was a sleeping pill once. I never received one again, and 
there were a few times that they gave me little silver tablets which 
were apparently supposed to be some sort of a barbituate, but I only 
received it several times, and it had no effect. 

I was in a very bad emotional state. I paced the cell like an animal, 
and it was just a nightmare, and this interview I went up to the 
captain of the secret police. This was the second time. ‘The first 
time was just before I broke down, and he started questioning me 
about my relationship with this man, Guttmann, how I knew him 
and what information and what was he doing in Czechoslovakia, and 
why was he living in Poland? I told him I didn’t know the man, and 
they just asked me some questions, as much as they could. They 
never told me anything, what he did or what he might have done, but 
apparently they were holding him seriously as a spy suspect. As far 
as I was concerned, he just questioned me further about my back- 
ground and what was I really doing in Berlin. Of course, they come 
at you and their method is to shout and call you, “Liar, liar.” I told 
them I wasn’t lying. I got emotional about it, too, and then he started 
laughing. 

He sat down at the typewriter and typed some things and told me 
to sign it. I told him I didn’t know what I was signing. He said, 
“Tt doesn’t matter; it isnot bad.” I told him I didn’t understand what 
it was. He said, “You don’t have to sign, but we have time. We know 
what to do with you if you don’t sign.” So there was no alternative. 
I just signed statements. 

Mr. Sourwine. Wasthis statement written in German ? 

Dr. Srernserc. In German, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have an opportunity to read it ? 

Dr. Srernserc. No, he just pushed it under me and I told him I 
didn’t know what it was. He said, “You don’t have to know what it is; 
you don’t have to read it.” 

Senator Hruska. Did he read it to you? 

Dr. Srernserc. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did this happen more than once? 

Dr. Sternserc. Yes, I signed three or four times some statements. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever learn what was in those statements! 

Dr. Srernperc. Well, the only time I learned something about the 
statements was at the time that I had this trial, and apparently the 
statements were to the effect that 1 was an agent, an American agent, 
but I didn’t do it deliberately. In other words, it was objective, but 
not subjective. That is the way the State attorney stated it, and I 
sabotaged their 5-year plan by buying this camera. 

Mr. Sourwine. You sabotaged the 5-year plan by buying a camera? 

Dr. Srernpera. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. It couldn’t have been a very strong plan, could it? 

Dr. Srernserc. No, that is what they said, and that was the general 
substance of the thing. 

Senator Hruska. Was it at the trial that this statement was read to 
you or explained to you? 

Dr. Srermneere. Yes, that was at the trial, because the so-called 
judge, whose name I do know—I’ll give you ‘all this as I go along, 
because I will be coming to the trial and the lawyer and all this. 

Anyway, I went up there a few more times. T hey asked me about 
my personal life, where I lived, and my education, about my family 
and some other questions, but I could see they were sort of easing up 
on me as far as the questioning was concerned. They weren’t asking 
me more about — CIC, about the American counterintelligence, 
because they saw I didn’t ‘know anything about it. They started to 
become convinced themselves, apparently. 

So, some time in November, they had me interviewed by a psychia- 
trist, or what they say is a psy chiatri ist, and he asked me some questions 
in German, and he tested my reflexes with the metal hammer, and I 
told him what I was there for, and he told me, “Well, the Americans 
were rough to me.’ 

You see, the secret police captain was sitting there, and I couldn’t 
speak to him alone. I wanted to speak to someone alone from the 
outside, even if it was only a psychiatrist who was also a member of 
the Communist Party, someone that I could tell my story to, because 
I was always in this situation with these men in uniform. His answer 
was that the Americans after the war held him for a few days, and 
they weren’t very nice to him, the military police. He said, “It has 
nothing to do with me,” but they just brushed these things off. T hey 
don’t want to discuss these things they do. Either they brush them 
off, or they are afraid to talk about them. 

inc identally, I never received any newspapers or cigarettes. 

Oh, yes, he told me that he examined the other man, and that he 
was a psychopathic liar. He just spun lies, you see. 


Senator Hruska. When you say “the other man,” which one do you 
mean ? 


Dr. Sternperc. Guttmann. 

Senator Hruska. Did you ever see Guttmann after the original 
visit ? 

Dr. Srernperc. No; I never saw him any more after the trial. He 
just disappeared, you ‘see. 

Well, I was at the psychiatrist’s or what they call the psychiatrist’s, 
for an hour or an hour and a half. I told him how sick I was and he 
said, “There is nothing I can do about it; see the other doctor, the 


prison doctor.” The prison doctor was never there to be seen, so that 
was it. 
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Meanwhile, I didn’t know exactly what I was being held for and 
what the entire condition was. All I know is I had bought this 
camera, and that was it. 

Finally, sometime before Christmas, I was called again, and I was 
brought into another questioning room. There was a big young man, 
a very tall young man, a blond man, in civilian clothes, and he 
sat down and took my hand. I was amazed that anyone would shake 
my hand. No one ever shook my hand in all this time. He said, 
“Well,” and smiled and tried to be friendly toward me. I asked 
him, I said, “Well, what is it?” He said, “Well, Herr Doctor Stein- 
berg, I came here to help you get out.” 

So I told him, “Who are you?” He said, “Why do you ask me?” 
I said, “I don’t know. Are you from the court or the state attorney’s 
office?” He said, “I am from the secret police.” 

I said, “Well, I just wanted to know how you can help me.” He 
said, “I can help you, but you must realize that we have to be very 
careful, that West Berlin is a nest of spies and criminals, and that 
it is your Government’s fault that you are here and it is your Gov- 
ernment’s fault that West Berlin is in the hands of the American 
imperialists,” and I told him, “Well, it is not my fault. I don’t want 
to discuss it.” You can’t start arguing with these people. I was 
scared to death. 

He said, “Your country started the cold war, and they are going 
to be paid for making this trouble in the world.” He says that there 
have been things said about me on the outside, but “I'll help you 
come out, but I want you to know that if you make any propaganda 
against us when you come out, you will go from not guilty to guilty.” 
He actually used these words in German, from unschuld to schuld. 
There I was in a trumped up setup, and they were using me for 
their own purposes, to hold me for an indefinite period. 

I said, “Here I have been for quite a while, and I told them I am 
not happy here. I mean in such ways.” He said, “I know it is no 
joke, it 1S NO spass to be here,” you know. But anyway, he said, “I'll 

elp you. 

Veaked. “But when do I get out of here?” He said, “I can’t tell you 
anything like that, but everything will be all right for you soon.” 
They took me back to the cell. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you get his name? 

Dr. Sternserc. No; they never give a name. 

Then a few days after Christmas, a letter came to me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have any Christmas at all in the sense of 
celebration or worship ? 

Dr. Sternpere. Oh, no, absolutely nothing; nothing. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did they change your food on Christmas Day ? 

Dr. Sretnserc. Yes; the only thing I got on Christmas Day was 
they gave me some fat pork with the potatoes and some red kraut. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was your special Christmas dinner ? 

Dr. Sternserc. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Is that how you knew it was Christmas? 

Dr. Sterner. Yes, and I could hear the church bells ringing. 

Senator Hruska. How did you keep track of time all this time ? 

Dr. Srernperc. In my head as much as I possibly could. I tried 
to keep track of time and days, and on Sundays, the church bells would 
ring, so I knew it was Sunday. But there was absolutely no oppor- 
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tunity for religious worship or any sort of—well, Christmas was just 
nothing. It was just nothing. 

Incidentally, the air in the cell was bad, because it had a very small 
opening, but they took us, some days during the week, for about 10 
minutes in a sort of bear pit type of : arrangement. It was a brick wall. 
You came down the steps, acto went ‘right into it. It was a sort 
of brick wall and about 12 feet high, and there were, I imagine, several 
others around it, and there was a guard up there with a pistol, and you 
just went around and around. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Wasthis open to the sky ? 

Dr. Sternverc. Yes; it was open to the sky, but you couldn’t see 
anything else. You just had this brick wall about you. They gave 
you about 10 minutes’ time. If it was cold weather, they gave you a 
coat to go around in this pit. By this time, I had holes in my shoes, 
and I asked them for something. The guard told me, “You don’t 
need it,” and he shoved me right i in. So my feet would be quite wet 
when I came out of it, because there was snow, and rain sometimes. 

Well, to get back to the story, just several days after Christmas, 
a letter came to me. This letter was from the court and the statsen- 
wald. It contained, actually, three different parts to it. 

Oh, incidentally, this prisoner that I was with, he was removed from 
my cell some time in November, and they put another man in my cell, 
and this man was apparently accused of allowing people to go into a 
plant—he was a guard at one of the plants. 

Mr. Sourwrine. This is what he told you? 

Dr. Sreryperc. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you get his name? 

Dr. Sretnzerc. Yes, Richard Haupt, H-a-u-p-t, I guess. He told 
me that his so-called crime was that he was allowing, through his 
girl friend that he knew, certain people to come into this plant in 
Magdeburg, which is a city on the Elbe—is it the Elbe? 

Mr. Sourwrne. This is Magdeburg you are talking about? 

Dr. Srernperc. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. M-a-g-d-e-b-u-r-g? 

Dr. Srernpera. Yes; it is quite a large city; an industrial city. He 
was a guard at this plant, the Ernst Thaelmann Works, which is 
named after the prewar Communist leader of Germany, he told me. 

Mr. Sourwine. May we go off the record ? 

Senator Hruska. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hruska. Back on the record. 

When was the trial held ? 

Dr. Srernperc. The trial was held in January, the 7th, the 9th, and 
then the sentence was read on the 13th. 

You see, the reason I go into a few details is because they are rather 
pertinent. For example, speaking about this letter I received—I’'ll 
have to speak about the letter I received. You see, this is very im- 
portant. It fits right into the whole picture of my statements. 

At the time the letter was broken into three parts. One was the 
accusation, written in German, of course, against me. It was ac- 
tually, a large part of it, a political speech, speaking about “our” 
country as the land of peasants and workers, and that “our” prin- 
ciple is the principle of Marx-Lenin. It goes on and on about the 
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American imperialists sending in agents to harm “our” economy and 
to overthrow “our” socialist system. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was this letter signed ? 

Dr. Sterneerc. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. By whom? 

Dr. Sternserc. By the state attorney, one of the accusing attorneys. 
I know hisname. His name is Rokov, R-o-k-o-v, I think. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he a Russian ? 

Dr. Srermneerc. No. It is a German—it is supposed to be a Ger- 
man name. 

Then there was under what laws I came under, in this particular 
letter. 

The other one was from the court, signed by the judge. His name 
was Genrich, G-e-n-r-i-c-h. He was—in his letter, I was to appear 
in this particular court under these particular laws. 

The third letter was from an attorney that was handed to me. His 
name was Stegmann, S-t-e-g-m-a-n-n. 

Mr. SourWwINE. You say an attorney was handed to you. You 
mean this was an attorney that was selected and assigned to you? 
You had no choice ? 

Dr. Srernserc. I had no choice of anything. 

Mr. Sourwine. This letter was given to you when / 

Dr. STEINBERG. This letter was given to me between Christmas and 
New Year’s. Just shortly after the first of the year, this man came to 
see me, my so-called defense attorney. He came, and the secret police 
warden, or whoever it was, was sitting in this room. We faced each 
other across a desk. I couldn’t really tell him very much, because he 
sat there with his coat on. He didn’t even bother to take his coat off. 

He said, “This will only take a few minutes; everything is all 
arranged. You signed these papers.” I told him I didn’t know. He 
got angry and said, “You should know what you signed.” I told him 
I didn’t, and he said, “Anyway, we'll do what we can. You come into 
court, and they will read this thing from you and you say, yes, that is it. 
You don’t need to worry. I'll help you, and we shouldn’t be too bad 
upon you.” 

He said, “It is the other man we are against mostly.” That was it. 
I tried to talk to him, but it was quite difficult. Like I say, the warden 
was there, and he just wanted to rush me through, get me out, you see. 

That is all I saw of the attorney. 

Senator Hruska. Did you see him in court later ? 

Dr. Sternserc. Yes; I saw him in court later. 

Now, at the time I was taken into court, I was taken in this same kind 
of van. Only this time, I wasn’t handcuffed. I was in this little 

narrow black hole. In the court, they put me in a room, in a waiting 
room, before the court, and Guttmann was there, too, but we were not 
allowed to speak to each other, actually. We had to sit away from 
each other, and our backs turned away from each other. There was, 
of course, someone there all the time watching us, so we couldn’t ex- 
change any words, you see. Then they took us into the trial. 

Now, the courtroom—well, I can describe it. It was a room, I would 

say a little smaller than this room, and there was two big photographs. 
There was a desk toward the wall where the judge is supposed to sit, 
with the two people who are supposed to be a so-called jury. I know 
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their names, too. One is Sumermeier—that was a woman—and a man 
by the name of Kanike. They were old people. When I say old, I 
mean somewhere around 70. 

Then, on the other side, was the state attorney sitting up on an 
elevated type box. I was sitting here on a long bench. Guttmann was 
on this side [indicating with nie right hand]. I was on this side 
[indicating with his left hand]. His attorney was behind him; my 
attorney was behind me. 

Then there were chairs—well, people sitting. But there were no 
actually outsiders allowed at this trial. The seats were all packed 
with green-uniformed police. 

Mr. Sourwine. The trial was not public? 

Dr. Srernserc. It was supposed to have been a public trial. 

Senator Hruska. How many reporters were present for news- 
papers ¢ F 

Dr. Srernpere. None, because every seat was packed with police- 
men, and they were packed before the trial so no one could come in. 

Senator Hruska. Any TV or photographers—TV or cameras? 

Dr. Srernperc. Nothing, just people’s police, the Volkspolizei, and 
the warden, or at least the man I considered the warden, and this 
captain was there. There was another man sitting at the door. ‘The 
door was similar to this, you see, and that is all. 

Senator Hruska. Tell us how the trial proceeded. 

Dr. Srernperc. Well, first of all, the aol comes in, and he proceeds 
with—everyone is supposed to stand, and we proceeded with the trial. 
The first person to speak is the state attorney, the accusing attorney. 
He read a long paper for about an hour, and it was 90 percent 
political, I mean accusing American imperialists and accusing the 
atom cannons on German soil in West Germany. I was wondering 
when the Communist Party was coming in, like Ulbricht, and some 
of the others. I mean, I didn’t know it was a trial; I thought it was 
a political rally I was sitting in. It was really quite new to me to 
sit there like that. 

Then, of course, he started throwing accusations about this other 
man, Guttmann, as being a dangerous subversive element and a gang- 
ster, and various terms about him working with the imperialists to 
destroy “our” economy, and so on. 

I was considered the lesser light of this particular session, and 
he made these accusations about me as an American agent. 

Finally, after he spoke, then they called Guttmann up before the 
judge, and they asked him some questions. Did he buy this? They 
left out a lot of things about the other countries he was in. They just 
skipped over it, but I believe possibly there was another trial to be 
held with him, and I wasn’t supposed to be present, because they 
apparently felt that the accusations against me were not serious, 
and with what little I knew about Guttmann was best for me not 
to know, because then I would find out and tell the world about various 
things, you see. Apparently they just wanted to use this trial with 
the accusations limited as far as my own limited knowledge of this 
man, and involvement, you see. Then, of course, they would hold 
some other trial with him alone, and behind closed doors, where I 
wouldn’t be present. 

Mr. Sourwine. This is something you assumed, or this is something 
you were told? 
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Dr. Srrinnerc. Well, I assumed this, because I heard Guttmann 
later, the next day, when we had the next trial. He spoke to the 
guard in the waiting room, and he started to cry, “This is not my only 
trial. I know they are holding me for other things, and this 1s just 
part of the things that you are throwing against me.” ‘The guard 
told him to shut his mouth. 

Mr. Sourwixe. You said that was on the second trial. You mean 
the second day? 

Dr. Sretnzerc. The second day. That is the only way I could 
assume this was possibly the situation that occurred. 

Mr. Sourwine. You say your lawyer was behind you. Did that 
mean you had no opportunity to consult with him during the trial ? 

Dr. Srernserc. No; I couldn’t consult with him during the trial. 
He didn’t come into the waiting room before the trial, and just a few 
minutes before the trial opened up, he spoke to me and said Guttmann 
would speak first, and then I would come, and just stick by whatever 
they say. He asked me also, “Who shall I write a letter to in the 
United States from your family that I can tell them you are here, 
you see?” 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there any witnesses against you? Did any- 
body testify against you ? 

Dr. Sternperc. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did anybody testify under oath ? 

Dr. Sternsera. No. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. Were you sworn when you testified ? 

Dr. Srernsere. Absolutely not. They don’t swear anybody. 

Mr. Sourwine. You did testify ? 

Mr. Srerneera. I did testify, but there was no oath. They don’t 
swear you in. 

After that, they asked me some questions abeut what I was doing 
in Berlin and how come I was there, plus the fact that Guttmann—I 
bought the camera from him, and he was not too long with me. It 
didn’t involve very much. I mean, the fact that he would get me a 
visa or help to get me a visa, and that he had told me he had pull with 
certain high officials in the Soviet Embassy, and that I drove him to 
the Embassy. Certain little things about this. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did they read any of the statements you had been 
forced to sign ? 

Dr. Srerneerc. Yes, they read some of it. Not all of it, but parts 
of it, you see. 

Well, that took up several hours of the first day. Then we had a 
recess for about an hour, and we went back again, and then the psy- 
chiatrist appeared. He spoke in scientific German, but apparently, 
from the substance of what he said, it was that this man Guttmann 
was a spastic paralysis case, due to birth, and there was an injury to 
the brain, and he was partially insane, that is, that he is a psychopathic 
liar and that this man, if he would be held long in prison, it is possible 
that this tumor on the brain would burst, and he would die. He spoke 
quite a long time about this in the court. He had papers which he 
was reading from. 

He also spoke about my emotional state, and the fact that I was in 
pretty bad psychological shape because of the way—well, the way I 
am, not treatment. 
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Oh, yes, incidentally, the night before the trial, the secret police 
captain warned me not to say anything about mistreatment. He told 
me if they ask you if you got cigarettes or food, everything is fine, 
not to say anything, because if this thing doesn’t jell, if it doesn’t work 
out, you are in for a bad thing. Just be careful. But he said, “Other- 
Ne everything will go along all right.” That is, I had this pretrial 
briefing. 

Senator Hruska. Were you asked to testify in the trial ? 

Dr. Srernpere. Yes, only when they called me, you see. 

Mr. Sourwine. What day was that, the first day or the next? 

Dr. Sternserc. That was the first day, you see, and then the thing 
was recessed. 

Then the second day, the attorney spoke to me rather encouraging 
words and said, “It looks to me, I think there has been some sort of 
an unfortunate circumstance that you have been caught under, and 
I think you should get out now, because you didn’t really do anything,” 
you see. He says, “I’ll ask that they release you now.” So his at- 
torney 

Mr Sourwine. Did they in fact release you, Mr. Steinberg ? 

Dr. Srernpere. Did they release me? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Dr. Srernpera. Later. 

Mr. Sourwine. How much later? 

Dr. SrernperG. Two months after the trial. 

Mr. Sourwi1ne. What date were you released ? 

Dr. Srernperc. On the evening of the 14th of March, this year. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are back at the second day of the trial, and 
the attorney said he was going to ask them to release you. 

Dr. Sternserc. The trial opened with the accusing attorney making 
a speech. He made a political speech, and spoke mostly about this 
other man and asked that he be sentenced to 5 years in a penitentiary. 
He spoke about me and said that my crimes were not subjective, but 
objective, that I destroyed their 5-year plan, or at least tended to 
destroy it, but not knowingly, but as an American agent, etc., etc. 
They have certain terminology, so-called—what shall I say? Ways 
and means of using political words to fit into their way of presenting 
their ideas. 

Then his attorney spoke, and his attorney brought up the insanity 
side of Guttmann. There is a certain law called Law 51, which deals 
with insanity, and he had papers from Switzerland stating this—this 
Guttmann from certain psychiatrists—that Guttmann was insane 
more than 50 percent, but they argued back and forth with the judge 
about it, and that is all that occurred with the Guttmann thing. 

Then my attorney spoke to me for about 5 or 10 minutes. He made 
mention that it was nothing to show that I did anything, that I bought 
this camera, not knowingly; but I came back in good faith to pay a 
traffic fine, and al] because of the traffic fine, I fell into their hands and 
they got the camera back, and what else did they want, you see. 

After that, Guttmann was allowed to say a few words, what they 
call the last word, and he didn’t say very much. He just said he was 
sorry that he did anything against them; he didn’t mean to do any- 
thing, and that they should release me, because if it was anybody’s 
fault, it was his, and I am an innocent victim. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Guttmann made a plea for you? 

Dr. Srernserc. Yes, the few words he said were for me. That is 
all, you see. 

Then I got up and was asked what I had to say. I said I ask all 
this for justice, and I want to go home to my country and my family. 
That was on the afternoon of the 9th of January. 

On the 13th of January, it was in the evening about 4 or 5 o’clock, 
that we were supposed to be sentenced. 

Mr. Sourwine. Had you been found guilty yet? 

Dr. Srernserc. Well, you are guilty before you actually—I mean, 
there is no such thing as guilty or not guilty with them. You are guilty 
once you appear. 

Senator Hruska. You were not asked whether you pled guilty or not 
guilty ? 

Dr. Srernserc. No. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You spoke of two old people whom you said were a 
jury. Did they have any function of determining guilt ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Well, they are supposed to have a function of sen- 
tencing, but not determining guilt, because when you go on trial in 
these countries, apparently you are guilty. Otherwise, you never go 
to trial. That seems to be their method of working things. 

Senator Hruska. Tell us about the sentencing now. 

Dr. Srernserc. Yes. Well, anyway, the district attorney asked for 
10 months for me in jail, you see. Then, finally, the evening of the 
sentencing, the world press was allowed at that particular time to 
come in. In other words, the AP, UP, INS, and some others of the 
Communist East German press were there, as I found out later. 
There were quite a few people assembled in the same room where the 
trial went on. Noone else spoke, just the judge. The district attorney 
was there, our lawyers were there, and the judge read a long political 
speech; they are always using political speeches; for about an hour 
or so, and he sentenced Guttman to 4 years in the penitentiary, and 
me to 10 months, and confiscation of everything that we had. 

My attorney apparently was very angry about this thing. He told 
me, “It is a big political blunder.” He was red in the face. After 
the sentencing, he went up to get the papers, because we were supposed 
to each get a copy of the grounds or the reason why we were sentenced. 
Apparently this lawyer had a habit of taking the papers in order to 
study them for an appeal. But the judge wouldn’t let him see the 
papers. The judge told him only I get the papers, and not he. He 
told the judge he always gets the papers, and the judge told him, 
“Are you going to tell me my business, Mr. Lawyer?” And he had to 
give up. 

The world press was there, so they witnessed this particular incident. 

When I got back to the secret police prison, they told me I had best 
forget about speaking about an appeal when my attorney comes, be- 
cause, “We know what to do with you if you make an appeal.” 

Mr. Sourwtne. Who told you that? 

Dr. Srernserc. One of the police officers. He said, “We can give 
you now three cigarettes a day,” which they did. They kept me in 
solitary confinement again, and the paper they took away from me 
the next day, the paper with the reasons. 
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I came to see the lawyer several days later, after the sentencing, 
and I told him I didn’t want to appeal. 

Mr. Sourwine. You came to see him, or he came to see you? 

Dr. Srernserc. He came, actually, to the secret police prison, but 
they took me from my cell to see him, so that is the only way I can 
say it. He was not allowed to speak to me freely, because the secret 
police officer was standing by the open door. I told him I didn’t want 
to make an appeal. The attorney thought I was insane, apparently, 
because he thought there was injustice in my case. He said, “ I think 
this is a big political blunder on their part, and I’ll go, myself, to the 
state attorney to clarify the political meaning of this whole particular 
condition that has occurred to you.” 

He said, “I can’t promise you anything, but if you will wait a few 
weeks, we can get an appeal through and you will be released.” I 
told him I didn’t want an appeal. 

Mr. Sourwine. If you will wait a few weeks? What did he expect 
youtodo? You were in prison? 

Dr. Sreinsere. I had to wait at the secret police prison. Other- 
wise, they would transfer me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have any choice? 

Dr. Srernserc. No, I had absolutely no choice. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 

Dr. Srernserc. Well, he got suspicious of the fact that I didn’t 
want to make an appeal. He said, “Did anybody tell you not to make 
an appeal?” I shook my head yes, like this [indicating] and he got 
angry about that. Then he went on to say he would speak to the state 
attorney himself about my case. 

He left me, and the secret police officer who was there was very 
glad, apparently, that I didn’t ask to make an appeal, but they told 
me beforehand not to make it, so I followed out their orders, accord- 
ingly. 

Well, I went back to the cell, and they put me in later with—another 
man came to cell later, another prisoner.. We spoke a lot about this, 
and finally, about 2 weeks afterward, that was some time, probably, 
at the end of January, I was called up to the captain of the secret 
police, the one who gave me my interview. He was all smiles, and he 
told me—ordinarily, when you come into the secret police office to be 
questioned, they put you on a little stool in the corner, and they come 
and shout and scream at you. This time he had me sitting near his 
desk on a soft chair, so I was rather happy about this sudden elevation. 

He said, “Steinberg, we have some good news for you.” I said, 
“What is that, are you going to transfer me from here to finish out 
my time?” He mail, “No, we are going to give you a pardon.” They 
call it in German a genadsuche, or something like that. He said, “You 
write out what I tell you to write.” So he gave me a paper and pencil, 
and I wrote out what he told me: that I didn’t know that I bought the 
camera; I didn’t know I was doing anything against the people’s state, 
and I was arrested on September 6 and held for a certain time until 
now, and that they should consider giving me my freedom. 

I undersigned it, and he said, “You will hear from the state’s at- 
torney within 4 weeks,” and he told me just to take it easy. That is 
the nearest I can translate it, and that he would subsequently have 
everything straightened out for me. 
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So it was on Washington’s Birthday, because I counted the days in 
my head, that I next appeared before ae He told me, “We have two 
letters for you.” One letter was from the state’s attorney, saying that 
they were reviewing my case and I'll hear from them very shortly. He 
told me that means it is only a matter of days now before I would be 
released. I asked him about my automobile, and he said, “You don’t 
get your car back.” I said, “What does my car have to do with it?” 
He said, “We are a poor country, and your country has plenty of 
money. They can give you a new car.” 

Anyway, he said, “The most important thing is you are going home.” 
Also, there was a letter from my uncle. That was my first contact in 
about 6 months that I had from the outside. My uncle wrote a very 
short letter addressed to the state attorney’s office there. Of course, 
my uncle had been in touch with Washington through the California 
Senators, and the Vice President also was aware of my case, and being 
briefed as to what was being done to help me get out. Therefore, my 
uncle was able to get, somehow or other, this letter through. The 
letter was opened. tl mean it was read beforehand. 

He told me to keep my chin up, everything is being done to help you 
get out, and this thing will soon bonake for you. 

Senator Hruska. What date did the letter bear? 

Dr. Srernserc. It was sometime in January. They held the letter 
for at least 5 or 6 weeks before I finally got it. 

Senator Hruska. Do you know if any contact had been made by 
the State Department with the East German Government? 

Dr. Srernserc. No; I don’t think so. I believe the only contact was 
through the Russians. 

Senator Hrusxa. You told us a little while ago that the contact 
with the Russians resulted in the Russians answering that the matter 


should be taken up with the East Germans. Now, wasit taken up with — 


the East Germans? 

Dr. Srernserc. The American consul, Mr. O’Brien, told me he 
didn’t know if it was taken up by the Russians with the East Ger- 
mans or not, but he did know that after the trial—previously, the 
Russians said they knew nothing about me, and they have no knowl- 
edge that such a man was being held by the East Germans. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did the consul himself take it up with the East 
Germans, as far as you know ? 

Dr. Srernserc. No; only with the Russian commandant. 

Senator Hruska. Did anyone with the American Government take 
it up with the East Germans, as far as you know # 

Dr. Sretnserc. No, nobody did. 

Senator Hruska. Did Mr. O’Brien tell you he had not taken it up 
with the East Germans? 

Dr. Srernserc. Yes, he said we have no diplomatic relations with 
the East Germans, and so we can’t talk with them except through 
the Russians. 

Senator Hruska. What happened after you got the letters? 

Dr. Srernserc. I went back to my cell, as I said, on Washington’s 
Birthday. On the 14th of March they called me, told me I could 
shave myself, and I knew that was probably it. They gave me back 
my clothes, gave me back my wallet with my cards. They stole all 
my money. They took everything from me. They didn’t leave me 
with any money of my own. Of course, my car was lost, and they put 
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me in an automobile, and I had a few little personal things in the auto- 
mobile, which they gave me back, such as my blanket. I had a few 
travel books. I had a flashlight. They put it in a box for me and 
gave me that back. It was very cold. it was freezing that day, and 
snowing in Berlin. I was wearing summer clothes, but as far as the 
were concerned, it didn’t make any difference whether I froze to death 
going back to West Berlin or not. They just transported me to the 
elevated train that took me from the East Berlin station over to 
West Berlin. 

I was certainly happy. But I weighed about 108 or 110 pounds at 
the time. I was a very bad case of malnutrition, and also a nervous 
condition. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is your normal weight ? 

Dr. Srernperc. About 135 pounds. 

Senator Hruska. What is your weight today ? 

Dr. Sternserc. About 135 or 140. Somewhere in that vicinity. 

Senator Hruska. You are eating better; are you ! 

Dr. Sternserc. Well, I am eating better. I am taking vitamins, but 
I am still very nervous. I mean after all, I was a victim strictly be- 
cause I was an American. 

Senator Hruska. Following your trial, did you get better treat- 
ment and better food in the prison ? 

Dr. Srernserc. Actually, the food didn’t vary very much, except 
they gave me some salami at night. Wurst, they call it, you know. 
Just little pieces of wurst. But that is about all I ever received. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Where is this prison located with respect to the 
boundary between East Berlin and West Berlin? 

Dr. Srernsere. Actually, it is about 10 minutes’ walking distance ° 
between East Berlin and West Berlin. The main street near this 
prison is called Berlinerstrasse. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you heard these church bells, were they ring- 
ing in East Berlin churches, or were they ringing in West Berlin 
churches ? 

Dr. Srernsere. I think in both. They allow the churches to func- 
tion, I think. They don’t encourage the Communists to go. In fact, 
I think it is against their principle as to Communist Party members 
or any elite, to go to church there. But I think the common people are 
not bothered if they go to churches. : 

Mr. Sourwine. After you got back to West Berlin, did the Ameri- 
can authorities give you any assistance ? 

Dr. Srernserc. No. I told them I wanted to go to the hospital im- 
mediately, because I was in very bad condition, and Mr. O’Brien said, 
“You must make an appearance before the press, because I have al- 
ready informed Washington that you are out.” Because I called him, 
you see, and he was astonished that they released me. He couldn’t 
understand why they released me, and he believed it was through his 
efforts that they released me, because he said after my trial the Rus- 
sian commandant had to acknowledge the fact that I was being held 
by East Germans, and he told Mr. O’Brien he would look into the 
matter, and he felt it was possible his efforts had been instrumental 
in getting me released. 

Mr. Sourwine. His efforts through the Russians? 

Dr. Sretneerc. Through the Russians, and he was rather relieved 
that I didn’t come out belligerent or show any form of dissatisfaction 
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as to what our Government did to try to help me get out. I told him 
I realized that since we had no diplomatic relationship with the East 
Germans, I felt that it was an impossibility for our Government to 
send any officials at that particular time to come and speak to the 
East German authorities concerning my case and subsequent release. 

Of course, it is pretty bad. I mean, actually, that one is being 
held in a particular position like that, since we are allowed to go 
into East Germany, and yet we have no diplomatic relationship with 
the so-called government there. I feel that if people are so in danger, 
that the United States Government shouldn’t allow any American 
citizen, except only on official business, to go into East Germany at 
my particular point. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does it require a passport or a visa or any permis- 
sion of the American authorities in order to go to East Berlin? 

Dr. Sretnzerc. Absolutely none, and there is nothing written 
in the passport stating that he should not go to East Berlin. In 
fact, the ole restrictions are such countries as Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Korea—that is, North Korea, of course—and China and Albania, 
incidentally. But otherwise, there are no other restrictions whatso- 
ever. So that is the only thing I could suggest, that American citi- 
zens—I mean, that the Government should take steps to protect our 
citizens by telling them they should not go anywhere close to the 
East German—what we say would be the place where they have 
authority, because if you are held there, you have absolutely no pro- 
tection whatsoever. 

Senator Hruska. Had you made any inquiry in this regard before 
you went over into East Berlin ? 

Dr. Sretnserc. Yes; I found out from other people and other 
Americans who were in West Berlin that to go to East Berlin was 
perfectly all right; there were no restrictions whatsoever. 

Senator Hruska. Did you ask of any consular office, American 
consular office, or any American source as to whether it was all right? 

Dr. Srernperc. Yes. You see, in West Berlin, the American Ex- 
press is in the building where the PX is, and our concern is in this 
particular area. So I asked at the American Express office there. 

Senator Hruska. But you didn’t ask any officials? 

Dr. Strernserc. No; I didn’t speak to any officials. But they told 
me that East Berlin is all right to go to. I mean, you are allowed 
to go there. It is not against any rules or regulations to enter into 
East Berlin. 

Senator Hruska. Had you heard of any cases similar to yours, 
either before or since your experience in East Berlin ? 

Dr. Srernperc. Yes, Mr. O’Brien told me of a case where some 
American went to the fair, the Leipzig Fair in East Berlin, and this 
man was a businessman, and he was dealing in stamps. He bought 
some stamps there for a couple of thousand dollars. He drove out 
with his oe and they held him at the border and searched his 
ear, which they do quite frequently with foreign cars going out or 
coming into their territories over the autobahn and other places. They 
confiscated his stamps and they confiscated his automobile, but he was 
released. He went back to West Berlin and complained to Mr. 
O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien told him he was lucky that they didn’t do any 
more to him, and that he should be careful as to what he does when 
he goes into the heart of the country, you see. 
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As far as myself is concerned, he just felt that I was used strictly 
as blackmail against the United States, and that he didn’t reprimand 
me. He felt it was a very unfortunate situation. I immediately re- 
newed my passport. I had to get a new passport, since the previous 
one had run out. It was easy, except that I had to get a new passport 
picture, and that is why my picture of myself is as an extremely 
emaciated man in bad shape. 

Senator Hruska. Have you any other observations or recommenda- 
tions you would like to make? 

Dr. Srernperc. Well, as far as the nine fliers who are being held 
today by the East Germans are concerned, I can only say that these 
people are very stubborn, the East German Communists. They 
eventually will release these men, I believe. However, I feel that 
they are very anxious to have the United States—at least the Rus- 
sians are—recognize their puppet government, and any American will 
be fair game for these gangsters until they get their so-called rec- 
ognition. 

Senator Hruska. Would you recommend recognition ? 

Dr. Srrrnpere. I don’t recommend recognition, because I feel that 
this government is a government which has absolutely no foundation 
for existence. 


Senator Hruska. You think it is under the domination of the Rus- 
sian Government ? 


Dr. Strernsera. I don’t think, I know it is under the domination 
of the Russians. 


Senator Hruska. And therefore it is not a government of the East 
German people? 

Dr. Srernperc. Absolutely not. I have spoken to many East Ger- 
man people in the time that I was in East Berlin, from a purely social 
standpoint—students and other people that I have met, and they have 
told me that if the Russians were to pull out tomorrow, the German 
people would so quickly overthrow the East German Communists that 
they wouldn’t have time to pick up their baggage in their flight to 
Moscow. The people look very sad in East Berlin, and East Germany 
in general. They have a very drab existence. They still live with 
certain products under rations, such as meat and several other prod- 
ucts, and the people are complaining sarcastically that, after all these 
years, and so many years after the war, they are still having ration- 
ing, the only country, even in the Eastern bloc, that still has some 
form of rationing. 

There are many jokes told against the Russians—at least, against 
the Communists—too, and against Ulbricht, and some of the Com- 
munist leaders. A typical joke, which is interesting, is that there 
was a Russian military captain in a bar, and there was a German 
there. The German had one arm missing, and the Russian said, “Oh, 
Comrade, what happened to your arm?” 

The German said, “Bad luck; I lost it in Stalingrad.” 

The Russian said, “Here is 10 rubles, because after all, I feel sorry 
for you.” 

So they had another vodka. 

Then he looks down and sees the man’s leg is missing. He says, 
“Oh, Comrade, what happened ?” 

He said, “Same thing, Stalingrad; terrible war.” 

“That is terrible; here is 15 rubles.” 
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By this time, the German not only thanks him, but he say, “I 
thank you in the name of German-Soviet relationship,” and the Rus- 
sian looks at him and he says, “Oh, Comrade, head kaput also; here 
is 50 rubles.” 

So that is the general substance of my observations, and also con- 
ditions as they exist there. 

If we gave this regime any form of recognition, we would only 
bolster their ego and also place us in a much more precarious posi- 
tion in trying to bring German reunification. 

Senator Hruska. And, of course, it would doom all the hopes of 
the Eastern Germans for liberty and freedom, wouldn’t it ? 

Dr. Srernsere. It would be a terrible blow to the freedom-loving 
people in East Germany. Because many of them are fleeing. All 
the time, I have met so many refugees in West Berlin and in West 
Germany, and the horror stories I have heard from them—really, 
it is terrible, you know. These people absolutely want this type of 
government out. But there is nothing to be done until some form of 
politically advantageous moment comes, when the German people can 
be reunified in a truly democratic way. The East German Com- 
munist government rejects in every way, shape, and form, any kind 
of democratic vote, because they know that they would lose, at least 
by 75 percent, the vote. So they claim that that cannot be done. 

f course, as far as I, personally, am concerned, like I say, I am 
not now in good physical condition, and due to my terrible ordeal. 
You asked me before has the Government taken any steps to help me 
or compensate me? I have not inquired of it, and nothing has been 
done, but I personally feel that something should be done to help 
me through this time that I have gone through in my difficulties. I 


mean it is not something that I would ask for unless I felt that it was .. 


justified. I was actually being held through this terrible ordeal 
strictly because I was an American, and being used as a blackmail 
victim, so I feel that I have a justifiable claim toward some form of 
compensation for the ordeal and the losses that I have sustained dur- 
ing this time. 

Senator Hruska. When did you come back to this country, Doctor? 

Dr. Srernserc. I came back in April. I went to the hospital in 
West Berlin right after my press conference, because Mr. O’Brien 
felt it would be best for the American people and the world to see me 
as I came out. I was in such bad condition. I have documentary 
proof, with the NBC—TI have a copy of the NBC film made at the 
time of my release. Then, of course, I went to the hospital, and I 
came out some time afterward, and I tried to put on some weight 
so that I wouldn’t shock my family. I tried to get rest, and, of course, 
I became a bit better. 

But I am afraid that my health has been seriously impaired by this 
thing, because I am extremely—I have very much of a nervous condi- 
tion now, sort of an anxiety, and a feeling of weakness, and also, it is 
rather difficult for me to think about concentrating on my profession 
for some time. My profession is a rather exacting one. It deals 
with the treatment of the foot and leg, and also entails surgery. Be- 
cause of that, my hands and nervous system are such that I cannot 
possibly at this moment even contemplate going back to my profession, 
due to the condition brought about by my treatment. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. How old a man are you, Doctor? 

Dr. SternperG. I am 35 years of age now. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you had service in the Armed Forces? 

Dr. Srernserc. Yes; I was in the Navy, and I was released with a 
medical discharge, because I became sick there, also a nervous and 
psychological condition, and I never went overseas. But the time 
that I was in the service I spent about 1 year—11 months or 1 year, 
and I was in a hospital for some 3 or 4 months, in a sanitarium in 
California, and I was released. I made no claim for compensation, 
but I went back and finished my schooling and I recuperated. But 
my ordeal as far as my time in the service was absolutely nothing 
compared to this. 

Mr. Sourwrine. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hruska. Very well. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Steinberg, for coming before this com- 
mittee and telling us about this matter. 

The meeting is adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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